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Sir, 


It has been mournfully said by one of the most 
sublime and pious and pathetic writers of ancient 
times, with adegree of truth wirich needed neither 
inspiration ner extraordinary sagacity to discern it 
that * Alan is born@o trouble as the sparks fiy up 
wards” tiis own woes sanctioned a truth which 
experience had taught to every man in a prior pe- 
riod, and each succeeding birth has only turnisned 


a sorrowing heart for the grave of wretchedness— | 


Indeed, among an ancient people, misery had erec- 
ted so many toiobs. and su awiul and extended was 
the shade of tue cypress and the yew, that the 
feast of rejoicing began when the last clod had 
been heaped on the cofttin—lf this life be consider- 
ed a state of probation, perhaps the spirit of Chris- 
tianity itself would not irown at this doctrine bemg 
termed the soundest philosophy, and surely, the 
feelings of man, abstracted from religion, will not 
contradict the uniform and mournful maxim of 
Experience. 

The misery ef man has numerous sources,— 
Fach fretful care, which treads m every footstep, 
though in itself unimporiant, and quickly, scared 
by a slight exertion, leaves on the heart a scar, 
whichis incessantly irritated by succeeding cares, un- 
ti! balm is useless and repining vain ; and the mind, 
wearied by continued struggies, yields to the pres- 
sure, and awaits with patience a change of scene 
6 where the weary are at rest,”"— The Joss of wealth, 
and health, and reputation frown in the perspective 
of every man’s expectations, and if he avoid the 
one, he will seldom succeed in striving to fly the 
others.—The loss of weaith, however, is supplied 
by the ample and eager promises of Hope. whose 
horizon, li e that of the ocean, can never be reach- 
ed.— The loss of health, if the conscience be calm 
tranquilizes the mind. and fits it for its departure, 
and the grave has but few and feeble terrors for him. 
whom a shattered constitution has robbed of al! the 
pieasures of existence.—The loss of character is 
rarely known in its extent by him wo possessed 
it; for the interested simulet:on of his associates 
fatters him with the retention of a part, and his 
ewn vanity supplies him with a yet larger proper- 
tion.—\et the loss of these, although it may bi 
borne, takes largely from the sum ef human febci- 
ty, and even their pessession can not prevent bin 
from a sigh for variety, without which bis heart is 
not formed for content. 

The deprivation of health and wealth and repu 
tation however, are, to the mind o! soczal man, ‘1i- 


Vial ils, compared with the separation trom thas. 


fiends to wu his heart, by a ioug and a fond as- 
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the heart will readily mingle with a kindred heait 
and when severed from one prop, willbe borne |, 


der, it will be twined round another —T he lips of 
the infant will press with equal alacrity the breast 
of the mother and the nurse-——But when obseivza- 
tion and experience have detected the selfishness 
of the world, and when few bosonis offer to the 
pursecuted mourner an inviolable asylum, the pans 
of being driven and exiled from its peaceful Lest. 
where it had long reposed in the warmth o/ cor fidence 
and sincerity, is the most cruel which ihe beart 
can know—It will not seck another, for there is 
but a feeble prospect of fincing it; and in the vio 

lence with which it has been sundered from its re- 
cent support, it has jest ali those fibres Ly which it 


love, and when in advanced life, itis driven from 
the obicct which congenial sentiments, iong ex- 
pericnce, and stubborn habits had taught it to 
cherish, 1 becomes a sullen and a solitary wander- 
er, Without (re fortitude to make «<n availing effort 
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to find another bed of repose—iIt bas left the ark, 
and alibougb it Gnds a troubied ocea® and a tiring 
uniformity of scene, it never lights on the clive of 
peace—Lie dream of © affectionate friendship” is 
passed and gone, and its prosperity, if it cauld 


meet it, will be a“ joy to no heart” —Its deligiis | 


cannot be participated, and when pariicipation is 
not to be obtained, they cease to be delights— The 
result of the picture is gloom and despondercy, 
and the mind willingly abandons a scene where 
Hote is poor of promise. 

ifa man would enjoy the ordinary comforts of 
life he must be perpetually replenishing his stock 
of acquaintance, for it wastes fast away j;—und_ Ae 
is fortunate whose erly associates travel far with 
him on the path to the erave.—But be, who has | 
journeyed far, and sudvenly misses a dear and a 


long tried friend, may hand casual companions te | 


accompany him to the end of his progress but they 
will rarely beguile his hours, and less frequentiy 
interest his heart.— 

SENSITIVE, 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER, 


{Continued} 
TO THE REV. FOUN NEWTONs 


Christmas Eve, 27, 1784. 


My dear Friend. 

Tam neither Mede nor Persian. neither am | 
the son of any such, but was bora at Great Berk- 
hamsved, in Hartfordshire ; and yet 1 can neither 
find a new title for my book, nar please myself wit!, 
ny addition to the old onee Tam however wii- 
ing to hops, that when the volume shall task itseli 
at your feet, you will be in some measure reconcil- 
id to. the name it bears. especially when you shai 
Gnd it justified both by the exordium of the Poem 
and by the conclusion. Bat cnoug:, as you say 
with great truth of @ subject, very uaworthy a} sc 
nach consideration. 

Had | heard any anecdrctes ef poor dying —— 


sociation, had been taught to cling-—In early life, 
when the spirits are flush, and the mind is volatile, 


those spirits, until, like the Routing web of the spi- 


could clng— The heart must have something to | 
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Ishould have sent them. ‘Lhe little that _he is re 


you upon good authority. 


myself entitled to a portion,” 
verse have been employed to celebrate him in the 


have judged it best to be silent. 
at tle fountain of life, he certainly drank also, and 
often too freely of certain other streams, which are 
vot to be bought without morey and without price. 
tie had virtwes that dazzled the natural eye, and 
intlings that shecked the spiritual one. But tete 
dics indicabit. 
W. ¢. 


on 
YO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
1784. 
My dear William, 

The slice which you observe. has been taken 
frem the top of the sheet, it lost before I: began to 
write; but being a part of the paper which is sel- 
dom used. I thought it would be pity to discard or 
to degrade to meaner purposes, the fair and ample 
remnant, on account of so immaterial a defect. [| 








that would have bid fair lo geserve your attention, | 


therefore have de-t ned it to he the vehicle of a 
Leiter, which you will accept as entire, though a 
lawyer perhaps would without much difficulty, 
prove it to be but a fragment. The best recom- 
pease | can make you, for writing without a frank, 
is tO propose it to you to take your revenge by re- 
urning an answer uuder the same predicament; 

und the best reason I can give for doing it is, the 

occasion foiiowing—In my last I recommended it 

to you te procure franks for the conveyance of 
Virocinium, dated on a day therein mentioned, and 

the earliest which at that time I couldé venture to 
appomt. It has happened however, that the Poem. 
is finished a mont sooner than I expected, and 
two-thirds of it are at this time fairly transcribed. - 
AN accident to which the riders of a Parnassian 

steed are liable, who never know before they mount 

him, at what rate he will chuse tatravel. H he be 
i: Gisposed to despatch, it 1s impossible te accelerate. 

iis pace, if otherwise, equally impossible to stop, 

him- Therefore my errand to you at this time, 

is 10 cance] the former assignation, and to inform 

you, that by whatever meats you please, and as 

svon as you please, the piece in question will be 

ieaiy to attend you; for without exerting any ex- 

traordinary diligence, ] shall have completed the 

transcriptin a week. 

The critics will never know that four lines of it 
were composed while | bad a dose ef ipecacuanha 
on my stomach. In short, that I was delivered of 
the emetic and the verses inthe same moment. 
Knew they tliis, they would at |¢east allow me to be 
a Poet of singular industry, and confess that | lose 
notime. | have beard of poets who have found 
cathartics of sovereizin use, when they had occa- 
sion to be particulsry brilliant. Dryden always 
used them, and in commemoration at it, Bayes ia 
tue Rehearsal is made to inform the audience that 
in poetical emergency, he. always hed recourse te 
stewed prunes. But | aqy the qniy poet who has 
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ported to have uttered of a spiritual import, was 
het very striking; that little however f can give 
: His brother asking 
him, how he found himself, he replied, “ 1 am 
very composed, and think that I may safely believe 
The world has had 
much to say in his praise, and both prese and 
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Northampton Mercury; but Christians (I suppose} 
If he ever drank 
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dared to reverse the prescription, and whose enter- 
prise having succeeded to admiration, warrants 
him to recommend an emetic to all future bards, 
as the most infallible means of producing a fluent 





and easy versilication. 
My love to al! your family. 
Adieu! W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWINe 


Olney, January 15, 1785. 
My Dear William. 

Your Letters are always welcome. You can al- 
ways either find something to say, or can amuse 
me and yourself with a sociable and friendly way 
of saying nothing. [ never found that a Letter 
was the more easily written, because the writing of 
it had been long delayed. On the contrary, expe- 
rience has taught me to answer soon, that I may 
do it without difficulty. [tis in vain to wait for an 
accumulation of materials, in a situation such as 
yours and mine, productive of fewevents. At the 
end of our expectations we shail find ourselves as 
poor as at the beyinning. 

I can hardly tell you with any certainty of infor- 
mation, upon what terms Mr. Newion and | may 
be supposed to stand at present. A mouth (I be- 
lieve) has passed since I heard from him. But my 
friseur, having been in London in the course of 
this week, whence he returned last wight, and hav- 
ing called at Hoxton, brought me his love, and an 
excuse for his silence, which (he said) had been 
occasioned by the frequency of his preachings at 
this season. He was not pleased. that my manu. 
script was not first transmitted to him, and I ‘ave 
cause to suspect, that he was even mortified at be- 
ing informed, that a certain inscribed Poem was 
not inscribed to himself. But we shall jumble to- 
gether again, as people, that have an affection for 
each other at bottom, notwithstanding now and 
then a slight disagreement, always co. 

I know not whether Mr. has acted in con- 
sequence of your hint, or whether, not needing 
one, he transmitted to us his bounty, before he had 
received it. He has however, sent us a note for 
Twenty pounds, with which we have performed 
wonders in behalf of the ragged and the starved. 
He is a most extraordinary young man, and thouga 
I shall probably never see him, will always have a 
niche in the museum of my reverential remem- 
brance. 

The death of Dr. Johnson has set a thousand 
scribblers to work, and meamong the rest. While 
I lay in bed, waiting uli 1 could reasonably hope, 
that the parlour might be ready for me, | invexed 
the muse, and composed the foliowing 

EPLTAPM. 





Here Johnson lies—a sage by all allow’d, 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud; 

W hose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The graceful velicle of vir‘uous thought; 

Whose verse nay claim—grave, masculine, and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poet’s song ; 

Who many a noble gift from Heav’n possess’d, 

And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 

© man, immortal by a double prize ! 

By fame on earth—by glory in the skies! 


It is destined (I believe) tothe Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, which I consider as a respectable repository 
for small matters, which when entrusted to anews- 
paper, can expect but the duration ofa day. But 
Nicols having at present a small piece of mine in 
his hands not yet printed, (it ts called the Poplar- 
Field, and, I suppose, you have it) I wait till his 
obstetrical aid has brought that to light, before I 
send him a new one. In his last he published my 
Epitaph upon Viney; which, I likewise imagiae, 
has been long in your collection. 

Not a word yet from Joinson, I am easy howe- 
ve » von the subject, being assured that so Jong as 
his 9\\i1 interest ts at stake, he will not want a moni- 
er wv iemind him of the proper time to publish, 


| cause the globe to collapse ? 


THE/PORT BOLO! 


You and your family have our sincere Jove. For- 
yet not to present my respectful compliments to 
Miss Unwin, and, if youd have not done it already, 
thank her on my part, for the yery agreeable narra- 
tive of Lunardi. He is a*young man (I presume) 
of great rood sense and spirit, (bis Letters at least, 
and his enterprising turn, bespeak him such) a man, 
qualified to shine not enly ameng the stars, but in 
the more useful, though humbler sphere of terres- 
trial occupation. 

I have been crossing the channel in a_ balloon, 
ever since I read of that achievement by Blan- 
chard. I have an insatiable thirst. to know the 
philosophical reason, why his vehicle had like to 
have fallén into the sea, when for ought that ap- 
pears, the gas was not at all exhausted, Did not 
the extreme cold condense the inflamable air, and 
Tell me, and be my 
Apollo for ever! 

Affectionately yours, 
W. C. 





70 THE REV. WII ‘1AM UNWIN, 
Febuary 7, 1735. 


cur so seldom, that lalways sitdewn to write with 
a discouraging conviction, that I have nothing to 
say. The event commonly justifies the presage. 
For when Ihave filled my sbeet, I find that I have 
said nothing. Be it known to you however, that J 
may now at Jeast cemmunicate a piece of intelli- 
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gence, to which you will not be altogether indiffer- 
ent; that | have received and returned to Johnson 
the two first proof-sheets of my new publication. 
The business was despatched indeed a fortnight 
ago, since when | have heard from him no further 
rem such a beginning however, I venture to prog- 
nosticate the progress, and in due time the conclu- 
sion of the matter. 

In the last Gentleman's Magazine my Poplar- 
Field appears. 1 have accordingly sent up two 


| pieces more, a Latin translation of it, which you 


have never seen. and another on a Rosc-bud, the 
acek of which ]inadvertently broke, which whether 
you have seen or not, I knew not. As fast as 
Nicols prints off the Poems, I send him new 
onese My remittance usually consists of two; 
and he publishes one of tiem at a time. I may 
indeed furnish him at this rate, without putting my- 
self to any great inconvenience. For my last sup- 
ply was transmitted to him in August, and is but 
how exhausted. 


{ J communicate the following anecdote at your 


Mother’s instance, who will suffir no part of my 
praise to be sunk in oblivien. A certain Lord has 
hired a house at Clifton, in our neighbourhced, for 
a hunting seat. There he lives at present with his 
wile and daughter. They are anexemplary family 
in some respects, and (I believe) an amiable one 
in all. The Reverend Mr. Jones, the curate of that 
parish, who often dines with tiem by invitation on 
a Sunday, recommended my volume to their read- 
ing; and his Lordship, after having perused a part 
of it, expressed to the said Mr. Jones. an ardent 
desire to be acquainted with the author, from mo- 
tives, which my great modesty will not suffer me 
to particularize. Mr. Jones however, like a wise 
man, informed his Lordship, that for certain espe- 
cial reasons and causes, I had declined going into 
company, for many years, and that therefore, he 
must not hope for my acquaintance. His Lord- 
ship most civilly subjoined, that he was very sorry 
forit. “ And is that all?” Say you. Now were I 





to hear youssay so, I should look foolish. and say— 


| Yes.” But having you at a distance, I snap my 
' fingers at you, and say, “ No, that is not all.” 
g y y 


Mr. . who favours us now and then with his 
, company, in an evening, as usual, was not long 
since discoursing with that eloquence, which is so 
! peculiar to himself,on the many providentiai inter- 
| positions, that had taken place in his favours “ He 








had wished for many things (he said) which at 
the time, when he formed those wishes, seemed 
distant and improbable, some of them indeed im. 


possible. Among other wishes that he had indul. 
ged one was, that he might be connected with men 
of genius and ability—and in my connection with 
this worthy gentleman, (said he, turning to me) 
that wish I am sure, * is amply gratified.” Yos 
may suppose, that I felt the sweat gush eut upen 
my forehead, when I heard this speech; and if you 
do, you will not be at all mistaken. 'So much 
was I delighted with the delicacy of that incense. 

Thus far I proceeded easily enough ; and here I 
laid down my pen, and spent some minutes in re- 
collection, endeavouring to find some subject, with 
which | might fill the little. blank that remains, 
But none presents. itself. . Farewell, therefore, and 
remeniber those who are mindful of you! 

Present our love to all your cemtortable fire. 
side, and believe me ever most affectionately yours, 

WK. 

They that read Greek, with the accents, would 
pronounce the ¢in Aw, as an a. But I do not 
hold with that practice, though educated in it. I 


We live in a state of such uninterrupted retire- ; should therefore utter it just as I do the Latin word 
ment, ia which mecidents worthy to be recorded oc- , fio, taking the quantity for my guide. 


Se 


7O THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


March 20, 1785. 
My dear W,'liam, 

I thank you for your Letter. It made me laugh, 
and there are not many things cap ble of being 
contained within the dimensilill of a Letter. for 
which I see cause to be more thankful. 1 was 
pleased too, to see my opinion of bis Lordstip's 
nonchalance upen a subject, that you had so much 
at heart, completely verified. I do not know that 
the eye of a nobleman was ever dissected. I can- 
not help supposing however, that were that organ, 
as it exists in the head of such a personage, to be 
accurately examined, it would be found to differ 
materially in its construction from the eye of a 
commoner; so very different is the view that men 
in an elevated, and in an humble station, have of 
the same object. What appears great, sublime, 
beautiful, and important, to you and to me, when 
submitted to the notice of my Lord, or his Grace, 
and submitted too with the utmost humility, is 
cither too minute to be visible at all, or if seen 
seems trivial, and ef no account. My supposition 
therefore seems not altogether chimerical. 

In two months I have corrected proof-sheets to 
the amount of ninety-three pages, and no more. 
In other words, I have received three pacquets. 
Nothing is quick enough for impatienee, and J 
suppese, that the impatience of an author has the 
quickest of all possible movements. It appears to 
me however, that at this rate we shall not publish 
till next autumn. Should you happen therefore to 
pass Jolhnson’s door, pop in your head as you go, 
and just insinuate to him, that were his remittances 
rather more frequent, that frequency would be no 
inconvenience to me. 1 much expected one this 
evening. a fortnight having now elapsed since the 
arrival ef the last. But none came, and I {elt 
myself alittle mortified. _I took up the newspaper 
hewever, and read ite There I found that the 
Emperor and the Dutch are, after all their negeti- 
ations, going to war. Such reflections as these 
struck me: a great part of Europe is geing to be 
involved in the greatest of all calamities—troops 
are in motion—artillery is drawn together—cabi- 
nets are busied in contriving schemes of blood and 
devestation—thousands will perish who are inca- 
pable ef understanding the dispute, and thousands 
who, whatever the event may be, are little more 
interested in it than myself, will suffer unspeakable 
hardships in the course +f the quarrel—Weli} 
Mr. Poet, and how then! you have composed cer 
tain verses, which you are desirous to see in print, 








and because the impression seems to be delayed, 
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you are displeased, not to say dispirited—he 
ashamed of yourself! you live in a world in which 
your feelings may find worthicr subjects—be con- 
cerned for the havock of nations, and mourn over 
your retarded volume, when you find a dearth of 
more important tragedies ! 

You postpone certain topics of conference to our 
next meeting. When shall it take place? 1 do 
not wish for you just now, because the garden is a 
wilderness, and $o is all the country around us, In 
May we shall have ’sparagus, and weather in which 
we may stroll to Weston ; at least, we may hope 
for it; therefore come in’ May; you wili find us 
happy to receive you, and as much of your fair 
household as you can bring with you. 

We are vety sorry for’ your Uncle’s indisposi- 
tion. The approach of summer seems however 
to be in his favour, that season being of all reme- 
dies for the rheumatism, I believe, the most effec- 
tual. 

I thank you for your intelligence concerning the 
celebrity of John Gilpin. You may be sure that it 
was agreeable—but your own feciiugs on occasion 
of that article, pleased me most of ail. © Weil, my 
friend, be comforted; § ou had hot an appor unity 
of ‘saying publicly, 1 know the author. But the 
author himseli will'say as much for you soon, anc 
perhaps will feel in doing so, a gratification equal 
to your own. | 

In the affair of face-painting, I am preciscly 
of your opinion. Adicu! 

W. C. 
[ To be Continued.) 
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CRITICISM. 
[From the Edisbergh Review. J 


Po ‘age dans les quatre Pru cup ales a es Ges Mers d@’ Yfri- 
que, fuit par ordre uu Gouwer. Cmieu:, fe. “QNE .e38 annees 
neu; et dix de la Republi ue (1801 et 1e02), Pt 
toue de la Tr: mer. ce Tt u apit ine Bau iar op usy wau Port- 


avacd i’ 


Lowis\de ? Lie Adjivice Pai Jo.) My Bory de st 
Vincen., Cucier deat Atajor; ‘Meneritis eeu chet 


dans Li.avedition de 
gar le Capiaine Paudiu.. 
38 Plane) eS, grand eis 4.0, 


sur la_torvette fe, Naturalisie, 
Découvertet, com 
Avec ue collection de 
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dessmés suv les seus par ? Atteeur, ©. gravees en tal 
le douce. S tomes’ ea! Svo. -A paris. An Aill. 
( isvu4.) 


[Continved } 

‘The cryptozamy of t ¢ forest of Lacuna is 
not jess ren. itisa pre youn ¢ tu suppose, ihat the 
mid plants of this cless are more apprepriate co 
eold countries, and that few of them are to bc 
{ound m het climates. We shell occasion 
to observe, thatin the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
which are situated im the Dorrit’ Zoe, messes and 
ferns ute the fairest portion ‘of Flora’s domain 
We'siall mention here, as Belonging to Peneriiie 
Biechnum redircuns, which shouid Constitute a se- 
parate genus, Frictomiies Canericnsis, a bexutitul 
fern peculiar tothe rortanate islands, Aap tircum 
atiguihun nigrum, A, datofolium) Ahenitonits, A 
trichomanis, LWwour'tired Species Of Prem unknown 
to our climates, a new Folspeiiwin, Several” Ltro- 
peun! Mosyess wo nondescript Jayna’ &e. 

Althotg h tie naturalists remamcd ci¢ven! days 
on the isitvidwaid the Weather: was. extremely 4a- 
vourabie ‘for scaling the eaky tiie comunancder 
seems to bave ilericred@ in pi evenuli gi the’ ai tem pt 
Something of an awlul mysteryschOwever» is 
mibgied with the regrets se at thie were 
pointment. 

‘Lhe ichihyologist may derive entertainnrent and 
some instruction from the notices: of Citieretit 
species of fish which occurredsto M. Bary’s obse) - 
vation aS he proceeded seuchward. — His remeras 
on the lumimous appearance-ot the sea ‘inthe 
hight, though chey presemudittic thatiis. ew, are 
likewise deserving ol, Porusel. Alter exp siti: 
them with some degree of affectation end cen: pla- 
cency, he preiends tu.at he only sites facts atx 
doubts, and icaves it 10 the leaibed io Grew cob- 
clusions. Let we shail allerwares tise ham bois) 
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‘iclives uno tac Coury, and finds sentimental con- 
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theorizing on subjects of greater magnitude, and 
mere remote from the sphere of human intel- 
lect. 

Froin sharks, molluscz, flying fish, &c. we re- 
turn to the leader of the expedition, who certainly 
docs not appear in the amiable and interesting re- 
lations which we associate with the name ol 
Cooke, a name which the author affects to treat 
with contempt. When the two corvettes hud 
nearly got eutangled by the yards, the commander 
expressed his displeasure by throwing his hat on 
the deck, and giving it TWO KICKS. 

* An able astronomer of the expedition related 
to me, one day, when we were talking of the com- 
mander’s apprehensions about the near approach 
of the vesseis, a very singular fact, which officers 
have since confirmed to me, though confirmation, 
in this case, be superfluous, as my original aut. o- 
rity is a man of honour. Having occasion for a 
Maznetic needle, to replace that of an azimuth 
compass, which had been injured, the astronomer 
applied to the commander, who had severa! in the 
drawer of his mahogany bureau. .M. Baudin, who 
happened that day to be in a pleasant humour, in- 
treatcu him to enter his cabin, aud searched fo: 
a box of magnetic needles. By the accideiita! 

iun'ssion of moist air, the stecl was somewha! 


perio and the miagietic virtue sensibly impair | 


ed. Ouserving the astronomer’s serious disap- 


pouitment, * What else can you expect?” (suid 
tue Caplan, to comfort him), “ all the articles 
provided by Government are shabby beyond des- 
Ciiptuone tiad they acted as I could have wished, 
ticy Wo ild have given us Silver, iustead of steel 
Accdies.”” 

4 ue Captain’s journal is afterwards described as 
aN liatiicuss wad splendid volume, filled with dcau- 
tfut @ awigsby a sailor jad, aud containing nu 
Luiilty cise Wu slaty Ol notice. 

succr Cucounicring a severe storm, which he 
very pruccity dechnes pamung am the romauitic 
Siyic, aud alicr tecimy tie ume guivocal ssymptonis 
Vi UcCililay Mealth, our jaded uavigator and his 
icabucd assyvlules arived at. the isie of brance. 
fierce lucy wene stricdy serutimzed at the health 
Vines, i Cousequence oj the ravages which the 
Sidati-DOX AV Maue ameng the islanders. “bb hese 
CuViiiosls resist the imtroduction Of Variolous: and 
Vacciue luocwalion with unaccountable ebsti- 
lacy. 

in the then distracted :state of the settlement, 
the cspedilou Wus abfivst received wiih coidne:s 
aud wii guily 2 Day, it Was even suspecied, that, 
Ubuer Lig Cover Of a scientific voyare, was con- 
Could (ie Gesipn oi Chastishiay the recent disafiec 
lio Gi luc gxecaver part of tae Mhabitants. We 

iaipUie bo such aDtention td the imenibers of tie 
CieGiivlys or to their employers: at the -sanic 
Uuiuicy iPo0k, Various hints; and circumstances, we 
are Waitunied to -SurMisey that) something miore 


) (udu ine Advancement of ply sical ik: OW.tGye Was 


lnuduoee iw ec secret plabs ol the enterprizesi We 
1D WACK Dig « LU) Vi Lie ins tructiois 5 ivh. Bovy 
ls LesciVed Wala Pespect lo the parucular objects of 
tus odleuldiious equipnicit, and his book promises 
to be tie Ouly root which the public have to ex- 
pect frou a roaiilng Conege of the arts ana 
SLICNCEes, isi ¥ 

Adewirem rks velative to: the: Isle of Seana 
are accQup aicd W la stiiotures.on the haul 
aud iplerestcd ucporument of the commander; aid: 
Ou some cyulcal syinploms of tie disorgameation 
Ob tye party,  bue aucbor, insa reduced stale ol 
Deeiluy aBG MUCH ITPated:at the ‘conduct of his 
Superior, tases leave of bis brethren-at the harbour. 


Suu0d i Contemplating tue plains Of? Wilieins:| 
21d My Wandertis, aS a botanist, over bili and date. 
ids specuiatious O48 volcanoes and on tae orga i 
remains Of bormcr limes, suggest sume Ovviou 

and perbureiit’ go@lo, Gai ceflectons, wich, bow - 
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admit, that while vestiges of frail leaves and in- 
sects, are visible on calear eous and schistose strata, 
no such traces are found of the Lord of the crea- 
tion. But who would believe that this fact gave 
rise to the pyramids of Egypt! ‘The pyramids 
are, perhaps, the work of a people as much ad- 
vanced in the sciences as ourselves, and who were 
mortified net to find, in any calcareous substance, 
convjucing proofs of the antiquity of cur species.’ 
In all probab: lity, the founders of the pyramids 
never inquired af a human femur or tbia had been 
detected in a lime- quarry. 

Our sentimental wavcilcr appears to have derived 
much amusement from the Aunting of afes, though 
even his redoubtable appetite shrunk from the flesh 
of those lovely cocutures, from the conviction that 
a roasted ape must resemble a roqsted chdd. A 
reason not less satisfactory is added, namely, that 

ape’s flesh is a detestabie morsel. 

i'r m the pleasures of the chase, and the pro- 
secution of his Lotanical pursuits, M. Bory was 
suddenly diverted by the appearance of \ommo- 
core Liphinstone’s squadron, (General Magalion, 
wi.oseeins to have treated him with more marked 
wltention than Captain Baudin, not eidy, accepted 


his offer of military service, but.aitached him ta 
ais siaff. With all the versatility and, national 


vanity Which Characterise his countrymen, the .na- 
turelist exciatiged bis herboriging box for a knap- 
suck, abd expe cied to sce the Lwglish ¢ reap only. 
disgrace.” On the disappearance of the Commo- 
however, he undertook a commission for 
General Mugailon, to be executed in the Isie of 
bouruon. 

Aiinough the account of. this. last, mentioned 
island torms tue mest extended, and, perhaps, the 
most iNtciesung poruon’ef the Work, our readers 
will parol: us if we forbear. to dilate on. its cons 
teuts. Even an abviaged view of the various qua- 
uties and configurations uf the volcanic products, 
Which ate bere recorded, would greatly exceed our 
limits, without being very. mitciligible to any but 
protess.d Péuconisis, whiie ici formas and teshious 
are Incidvut to such sudden and irequent.changes, 
lnat dilicreit dispositions may present themselves 
oO (dhe cat advenurous, Uaveller. Some of th 
best descriptions, ‘oo, admit not of compression, 
ana others will’ be’ beiter uncerstood by comparing 
them With dhe plates. Tf) on many occasions, the 
Gescriptions of particular ,porlions of lava, appear 
to be iicavy and superilu usly mip ute, We must 
neveltheless “ackiowicdge, that they form a va- 
iuabie suppl uicntéo the writings of those geolo- 
gists, WHO Lave most accuraicly exemined volcanic 
coulies. They likewise deimoiustrate, that the 
four isiahds in Guesiign have been formed by the 
as ency Oi sublermancous firg; that the immense 
ivacts al basail and trap which occurred 0; the 
uulnol’s observation, aie ¢ ‘ecidedly al igneous fore 
man; abd that tac columnar rages GONOL assume 
thei prismatic character, as bas, been generaily 
supposed, irom their fused miaier ials coming into 
coiituct With the sea. ‘Unese arg, impor: tant factsy 
which have been seldom placed ina more lumin- 
ous polit of view. But jor the dctails which so 
copisusly illustrate them, We; TuUst refer to the 
work. be physical map, of Uils volcanic island 
appears to be executed with, much care and. dili- 
gence; and toe exhibitions of b. saltic columns in 
verucal, Lorizonial, inclined, and cuived directions, 
are s@singly delineated i the , plates. 

M. Hubert’s exper iments. relatiye | to the increas- 
ed temperature O1 the spadixof Aran cprdfodum, 
during the impregnaung process, will arrest the 
attebtion of the botanical reader. We shall no- 
ice Only a few of Lie results. tive of these spadi- 
ces, Wich had upielded durmg the.nig ht, being- 
applied at sun-vise 10, the, tubs gi a (hermometer, 
-weVated tie mercury “trom 19, ko 44 At eigit 
u'C.0Ck, the star dary, thermometer marked 21, aid 
vuat employed in, the experment 42. . The scat 
ui tiie spadices graduaily duinishiag at length in 
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indicated _only seven dexrees of difzrence. The 
same trials, seven or eight times repeated, gave 
the same results. The maximum of temperature 
produced by entire spadices, was 494. According 
to different degrees of mutilation, the maximum 
varied from 37 to 42. The contact of atmos- 
pheric air, though not of light, is neccessary to the 
developement of this vegetable heat, which seems 
to be confined to the outer surface of the spacdix. 
From the observations of M. Lamarck on Arum 
_ ‘Italicum, and those ef the author on Arum esculen- 
tum, it is manifest, that this singular property of 
giving out heat is not peculiar to one species of 
the genus. M. Bory even suspects that it may 
belong to most vegetables in a greater or less 
degree. 

‘The frequent occurrence of detached descrip- 
tions of natural productions will be apt to repel 
ordinary readers from the perusal of these vo- 
lumes. Yet painting of a higher cast, and views 
of large and striking portions of scenery sume- 
times animate and embellish the monotonous air 
of the work. From several passages which might 
be quoted in confirmation of this remark, we 
select the foilowing, on account of its brevity, 

* When arrived at the top of the Piton Rouge, 
we enjoyed a most a''gust and solemn spectacie. 
Behind us, the calm sea and serene sky were 
blended in the distancee- On our right. rose tie 
Piton Rond, exhibiting a truncated aspect towards 
the sea. Before us a mountain shot aloft in ma- 
Jesty, and concealed the sun, which still shone on 
the other side of the island. Over its dark and 
wooded ridge, were scattered elevations resembling 
unequal waves. On the lelt. lies the vast valcanic 





district, whese sombre and fuliginous aspect fills | 


the mind with gloom. A Luge dome of suprizing 
regularity, surmouiited by a prominent truncation 
crowns and commands the prospect. This dome 
is the furnace of the volcano, or vent, by which tie 
subterranean fires seem to communicate with those 
of heaven. Its enormous sides are marked by 
shades of a more livid hue and metallic tints. 
Those are extinct currents of a yellow, greyish. 
er bronze colour, which had forced a_ passage 
through the scorious crust of the volcano. 

* But when night had wrapped these silent 
abodes in the thickest shades, a new species ot! 
horror fixed us in adtniration, The crested sum- 
mits ancl the mass of mountains were stili depict- 
ed under. a dark sky. ‘Ihe crater of the furuace 
exhaled a column of blazing smoke. which was 
dissipated in the air, but coloured with fire some 
clouds which floated in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Amid distant and confused peaks, 
lightened by a bloody gleam, a burning river. 
whase source was concealed from view, slowly 
conveyed its glowing waves over a biack soil, ret- 
dered still more dark and dismal by the glare o! 
the liquid lava.’ 

_ Weare likewise pleased with our indefatigable 
Journalist, when he traces the progress of former 
cruptiens, and’ calculates the quaniity of incan- 
descent and fluid matter ejected at particular 
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the volcano, the various streams and streamlets of 
lava have assumed multiplied and fantastic configu- 
rations, exhibiting coarse representations of cables 
an 1 brains, snails and intestines, rolls of wet linen 
ond tortoises, turbans and large concentric cakes, 
&c. Frequently they shoot into long projections, 
with palmated extremities, and a scaly incrusta- 
tion. 

‘ But one of their most ordinary and complete 
similitudes, is that of the sinuous tails of monstrous 
serpents, kc. In fact, the manner in which the 
dragon has been described, would tempt us to be- 
lieve, that this emblem, so little understood, was 
neither more nor less than that of volcanoes.’ 

Delighted with this happy conjecture, our travel- 
ler fondly pursues it through all the windings of 
the monster’s tail, and appeals, with ludicrous con- 
fidence, to the mythology ef the Chinese and 
Egyptians, of the Greeks and Peruvians. Again, 
the livery of demons and furies ts thus accounted 
for: 

‘ Black and red are, on our theatres, in our pic- 
tures, and in the writings of onr pocts, the appro- 
priate colours of demons and furies. This idea is 
mythological, and is certainly borrowed trom italy : 
for Italy, filled with volcanoes, so much resembled 
the abedes of the infernal deities, that we have 
every reuson to believe. that these burning moun- 
tains have been assumed as the prototype mi the re- 
ligions which recognise a hell.’ 

{lo be Continued} 


REVIEW. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir, 

I hope you will not consider it as obtrusive in me 
to request a place in the Port Folio for the foliow- 
ing summary review of a work which I consider as 
an honour to our country, both for the manner in 
which itis exccuted, and the exalted character which 
it shows America to have produced. 

Review of “ The life of Samuel Johnson, D. D. 
the first president of King’s College in New-York. 
Containing many interesting anecdotes, &c. &c. 
By Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D formerly 
rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth-Town N. J. 
Printed by T. and J. Swords New-York, 1805. 12 
mo. pp. 208. 

In the lives of literary men it is not reasonable 
to expect a great variety of incide: ts, or many ro- 
inanuic adventures; for to acquire learning, much 
time must be passed in retirement from the world ; 
and the greatest exploits of literary heroes are per- 
jormned im their closets. To this remark, it is well 
known, there are some eminent exceptions, among 
which Iscruple not to rank the biographical work 
under consideration. ‘I here bas been practised, of 
iate years, a very easy, and, to che editors of tre 
books, a Very successiul method of compiling the 
arstorics Of eminent literary characters. The me- 
thod of these biegraphers 1s, to collect all the let- 

ers, toand from these eminent persons. which they 
can discove ; :nd thus to sweli out a volume res 





perieds. We applaud. that dauntiess perseverance 
which physical obstacles and friendly remoistrance 
could net shake, and which conducted tiie adven- 
turer to the summit of a volcano, which has been 
‘seldem contemplated by scientific eyes. and which 
We are now enabled to compare and centrast with 
Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla. At the same time, 
we must confess, that we have more frequently 
y.w.ed over relanons of cheerless solitude, and 


* stumbled oa the da k mouitains,’ than felt our- - 


selves carried along the diversificd route with 
smoothness or enthusiasm. Nor must we disem- 
be, that. in t e course of our arduvus aad painiul 
peregrinations, un extravayan: fancy has someuines 
crossed our path. We have aliuded above to ture 


authors extrav.<ant theory o the i undatien of 
t. . rami’s; od’ we have now to b- 1: formed of 
the siiju: © tac fier) dragon) Near tae top of 





pectabie, at least in size. The reading of this 
, kind of biogiapiy has become very fashionable in 
: ourcouatry. But while we Americans are search- 
' ing into the anecdotes of foreigners, it surely does 
| not become us to withdraw our attention trom one 
| ofour own countrymen, whose virtues and learning 


| would hive entitled him to distinguished honour in 


any age or communily; but who shines witir pecu- 


i liar hustre from: tie darkness of ignorance through 
whic. the hghtof his understanding pierced and 
shed its benizn rays, for many years; giving joy 


and aealth co all Within its influence. The person 
aliuded to is Dr. Johnson, wiiese life has, some 
This 
work is written in tac honest old-fashioned method ; 


Munths ago veen publisied in New-York.” 





® For sale at the Book-Store of {, and J. Swords N» 


a“ 


16U Pearl sweet N. York, and at J. Bumpureys Phiied. 


the first part of the volume consists of a simnle 
narrative. in which are centained the principal in. 
cidents of Dr. Johnson’s life, ana many curious Ppar- 
ticulars relative te persons and things, necessarily 
connected with his history. The latter part is an 
appendix containing original letters to Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Chandler, from some of the most learned 
and famous men of their age in Enyland. ‘ 
The history of a Clergyman, the greater part 
of whose life was devoted to intense application, 
and wholived in a young colony far distant from 
the mother country, in which, during near thirty 
years of his life, literature was scarcely known; 
the history of a man in this situation promises to 
afford but a barren field for the labours of a bio- 
grapher; yet such were Dr, Johnson's peculiar 
circumstances, that the narrative of his life in. 
cludes the relation of some of the most curious and 
interesting traits in the history, both literary and 
ecclesiastical. of our country. Dr. Jehnson’s be, 
coming a convert to the episcopal Church, necessa- 
riiy introduces an account of the rise of that church 
in Connecticut. His being appointed first presi- 
dent of Kiny’s (now Columbia) Coiieze in New 
York, affords occasion to mention the circumstan- 
ces Which attended the foundation of that institution, 
and his connexion with Yale College, New-Haven, 
lead» to the history of that seminary. The digres- 
sion piving an account of the celebrated Bishop 
Berkeley, and of is short resi:'ence in this country, 
is higbiy entertainins; and excites the most ex- 
alted ideas of the B.shop’s piety, benevolence, and 
periect disinterestediness. What would he have 
} said, liad he been told that some of his writings 
would, ere long, be employed to advance the cause 
of atheism? 

The genius of Dr. Johnson, appears to have 
yeen rather inquisitive and discerning, than bril- 
iiant and vigorous; but he was eminently adapted 
to the condition in which he was was placed. And 
if improvement is to be derived from the contem- 
plation of exalted virtue exhibited by our fellow 
mortals, the example of President Johnson. de- 
serves to be ever present to the minds of ali who 
are desirous of attaining to disinterestedness, forti- 
tude, learning, piety, and true Christian charity. 

The style of this performance affords little sub- 
ject for critical remark ; it is simple, and apparent- 
ly written without any ,:udied elegance of expres- 
sion, but is perfectly correct and perspicuous. To 
form a just estimate of the merits of this work, 
it ought to be read entirely through; andthe whole 
conduct of it taken into consideration; since it 
does not exhibit any such striking peculiaritics of 
manner as to render detached parts capable of at- 
tracting attenuon; yel. that the work may speak 
somewhat for itself, I wili quote two passages, one 
descriptive of the fanatical assemblies which were 
frequent in the Ea f rn States, soon afier the 
preaching of Whitiicld, and which still prevail 
among many fanatic enthusiasts, in different parts 
of the United States; the other relating the man- 
ner ip whicis Dr. Johnson died. 


Speaking of these enthusiasts, it is said ; “ Thei® 
night meetings in particular, at some of which 
Mr. Johnson was present in disguise, exhibited the 
wildest scenes of confusion and uproar. At some 
of those assemblies, a number of persons might 
be seen sighing. groaning, dreadfully screeching, 
and wringing their hands, or smiting their breasts 5 
the preacher, or exhorter, all the while tormenting 
them hike a fiend, as the only way to bring them to 
Christ; while others. who had lately been converte 
ed in this manner, were in the greatest ecstacies 
and raptures, triumphantly singing anthems and 
hallelujahs. Of t.iese, some would fall into tran- 
ces; in which they conversed familiarly with 
Christ and his Angels, and saw who were to be 
saved, and who damned; and not a few of them 
vould fall to censuring and reviling, as Pharisees 
aud the vilest hypocrites, those wie were not coi 











| verted Im their way.” 
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The-death of Dr. Johnsen is thus described. | 
* On the morning of Jan. 6, 1772, the most giori- | 
ous Efifihany he ever beheld, he conversed with his 
family on the subject of his own death, with the | 
greatest cheerfulness and serenity. Among other 
things he said, ‘that although he seemed to be but 
jittle indisposed, yet he found his strength failing 
him; that he must soon leave them, but he was 

oing home’—adding such exhortations as were 
suitable to the subject ef his discourse. He ex- 
pressed his wishes, ‘that he might resemble in 
the manner of his death, bis friend Bishop Berke- 
ley, whom he had greatly loved, and whose exit he 
had ever esteemed happy.’ Heaven granted his 
wish! For very soon afier he had uttered these 
words, like the good Bishop, he instantaneously 
expired in his chair without the least struggle or 
groan. So that he may rather be said to have 
been changed or translated, than to have died ; fur 
he felt none of the agonies of death ; he underwent 
no struggle that was sufficient to discompose the 
pleasing serenity of his countenance.” 

I will conclude witiy the otfer of a small tribute 
to critical acrimony, by remarking that the word 
proselyte is several times in the course of tits 
work used as an active verb; whereas strict pro- 
priety permits it to be employed only as a substaa- 
tive. 

Crito. 
=== 


BIOGRAPIHY. 
THE LIFE OF BRUCE. 


[The Jife of this melancholy and unfortunate Poet 
will be read with emotion by those, ** who have a 
tear for pity,”’ aud can feel for the sorrows of a for 
lorn youth, depressed by ill healkh and adversity. 
When we reflect upon the penury of his circumstances, 
the wasting of his body, the despondency of his 
mind, and the brevity of his life, we must be aston- 
ished that he could write so much and so well ‘The 
closing scene of his pure and innocent life deserves 
the deep regard of those, who admire the virtues of 
patience aud magnanvimity. Many of the ancients 
have been renowned for their forti.ude at the fa:ai 
hour; bet a similar firmness has been displayed by a 
Scottish stripling, without spectators, aud witheut a 
fla:terer —] 


The few melancholy particulars which form the 
slender history of the life of Bruce, were first given 
to the world by Logan, the editor of his works ; 
and have since received every possible recommen- 
dation and embellishment from the elegant pen of 
Lord Craig, one of the judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, in the 36th number of the * Mirror.” 

A short life past in obscurity, and in the silent 
acquisition of knowledge, cannot be expected to 
abound in vicissitudes or occurrences interesting to 
curiosity ; but particular circumstances may exis!, 
to render the life of a young man of genius, depres- 
sed by situation, and aspiring to literaiure and to 
poetry under the pressure of indigence, peculiarly 
interesting to benevolence and to learning. 

The affecting and well-written paper in the 
“ Mirror,” attributed to Lord Craig. has been dis- 
tinguished by the most respectable literary journa- 
lists of our nation, with particular merks of atten- 
ion; a circumstance to which, besides the attrac- 
‘on between good writing and competcnt judges, 

is natura] to suppuse, the gratification of a sen- 

‘ility and a curiosity common to the libere] and 

uisitive, arising from the benevolent attempt, to 
sue from oblivion the name and writings of an 
enious and amiable young poet, contributed .n 
onsiderable degree. 
‘he facts stated in the present account, are 
'y taken from the brief narrative of Logan, and 
y from information furnished by his relations 
collected from the perishing remains-of dis 
lary correspondence, cummunicated ‘to he 
t writer, by the kindness o: the Rev. dir. 


: Baird, Principal of the Universiiy of Lasm- \ 
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The intelligence which he has obtained is gene- 
ral and scanty; but he has this gratification froin 
producing it, that it gives him, at once, an opportu- 
nity of reflecting on the liberal and friendly assis- 
tance of Dr. Baird, and of recording his esteem 
and veneration for the talents and virtues of the un- 
fortunate poet, and his humane and benevolent ex- 
ertions to lessen the wants, and all«viate the afflic- 
tions of his aged muther, which deserve a more 
ample encomium than this bricf memorial can 
bestow. 

Micheal Bruce was born at Kinnesswocd, in the 
parish of Portmoak, in Kinrosshire, March 27. 
1746. He was descended of a family, in no res- 
pects illustrious, butin bearing a name that is re- 
nowned by the valour and patriotism of King 
Robert I, and distinguished by the taste and sci- 
ence of the House of Kinross. His father, Alex- 
ander B uce, was by trade « weaver, who inherited 
nothing from his parents but their picty, industry, 
aad integrity, for which he was distinguished 
among bis neighbours. His mother, Anne Bruce, 
was of a tamiiy of the same rank in that neigabour- 
nood, and remarkable for nothing but her excm- 
prary prudence and frugalry, and the innocence 
and simpicity of her manners. “They had engnt 
children, of whom the poet was the ffith. Oi 
taese eight only two survive; Janes, a weaver in 
Kinnesswood. a mau of respectable character, and 
though uneducated, not unacquainted with books. 
nor without a tasic for metrical composition; and 
Mary, marned to one Arnet in that neigiubourhood, 
Both parents were Seceders, of the class called 
. Burghers. 

The first years of his life did not pass without 
distinction. He very early discovered a genius 
superior to the common, which his parents had 
the penctra:ion to discern, and the merit to 
improve, by giving hima polite and liberal edu- 
cation. 

‘Fhe delicacy of his constitution, which was re- 
markable from his earliest years, and the uncom- 
mon proficiency which he made in the learning 
‘aught at the school of the village, probably deter- 
inined them to educate him for the clerical protes- 
sion; an object of comamon amb:tion among per- 
sons of inferior rank in North Britian, aud for 
which. it m.y be supposed, their peculiar impres- 
sions of religion gave them a strony predilection. 

Atier passing through the usual course cf school 
education at Portmoak, and the neigibouring town 
of Kinross, he was sent, in 1762.to the University 
of F.dinburgh, where he applicd himself, duiing 
the four succee:ling years, to the seveial branches 
of literature and pillosophy, with remarkable assi- 
duity and success. Of the Latin and Greek Jan- 
guayes he acquired a masteriy knowledge ; and he 
made eminent progress in metaphysics, mathema- 
tics, and moral and natural philosophy. But the 
Belles Lettres was his favourite pursuit, and poctry 
his datling study. The poets were his perpetual 
companions. He read their works with avidity, 
and with a congenial enthusiasm. He caught their 
spirit as Well as their manner, and though he some- 
times imitated their style, he was a poct from in- 
spiration. Nature had tuned his ear to harmony, 
and sown the secds of poetical enthusiasm in his 
mind. 

Before he left school, he gave evident signs of a 
propensity to the siudy cf poetry in which he was 
greatly encouraged, from an acquaintance which 
he had contracted, when very young, with Mr.- 
David Arnot of Portmoak, the patron ard director 
of his youthful studies. 


of Lochleven, which he inherited from his parents, 
and is now possessed by his son. -He was a man 
of excellent scnse and piety, and had a cultivated 


moral philosophy, poetry and criticism, much 
superior to his opportunities of improvement, and 





his rank ia life.-\He gave his young fricnd -the 
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first perception of good poetry, by putting into his 
bands the “ Paradise L.osi” of Milton, the * Sea- 
sons” of Thomson, the pocms of Pope, and the 
dramas of Shakspeare. 

Besides the advantage of so intelligent and sin» 
cere an adviser as Mr. Arnot, he had formed an 
acyuaintance with Mr. David Pearson, of Easter 
Balgeedie. a villuge adjoining to Kinnesswood, a 
man of strong parts, of a serious, contemplative, 
and inquisitive turn, who had improved his mind by 
a diligent and solitary perusal of such books as 
came within his reach ; and, having a peculiar pre- 
dilection for that branch of study which soon be- 
camé the favourite object of his pursuit. contribu- 
ted not a little to lead him to the love of reading 
and the study of poetry. This worthy and respec- 
table man is now living at Easter-Balzeedie. 

In the company of Arnot and Pearson, he passed 
much of his time in the country, and to them, 
from time to time, he imparted the occasional sal- 
lies of his genius, receiving from them such advice 
as tended yreatly to ripen iis judgment, and im- 
prove his natural taste for metrical composition. 

Among the compenions of his youthful and 
classical studies, he lived in habits of the most 
fimiliar intimacy with Mr. George Henderson, and 
a Mr. Dryburgh; young men of ingenuity and 
ability, whose kindness supplied him with books, 
and whose conversation improved his powers, that 
were now gradually expandins. Mr. Dryburgh 
went before him in November 1766. Mr. Hender- 
son became afterwards a clergyman, of the Burgh- 
er denomination, at Glaswow, and died in 1793. 

Soon alter his coming to Edinburgh, he conirac- 
ted an acquaintance with Login, then a student at 
the University. A similarity of taste, and ef pur- 
suits, soon brought on an intimacy ‘between these 
two poets, wich continucd without abatement till 
the death of Bruce. 

W hile he was prosecuting his favourfte studies, 
and improving his taste, he seems to have felt.in 
common with those who possess a genius, of which 
imagination and feeling are the strongest character- 
istics, that pensive melancholy, which is ever atten- 
dant upon poetical enthusiasm, and frequently the 
concomitant of the best disposition and principles, 
and the certain test of a generous and susceptible 
heart, conscious of rectitude of conduct and unme- 
rited adversity. 

His letters irom Edinburgh to Mr. Arnot, in 
1765, written chic fly as exercises in the composi- 
tion of Latin, contain several reflections of a so- 
lemn and serious cast. In a letter to him, dated 
Nov. 27, 1764, be thus indulges a train of thought, 
produced by adverse circumstances, but tempered 
by a rational picty. “I daily meet with proofs, 
that money isanccessaiy evil. When in an auc 
tion T often say to myself, how happy should | be if 
i had moncy to purchase such a book! How well 
should my library be furnished, zisé odstat res anguse 
ta domi! 


My lot forbids—nor circumscribes alone 
My growing viriues, but my crimes contines, 


“ Whether any virtues should have accompanied 
me in amore elevated station is uncertam ; but that 
a number of vices. of which my »phere is incapable, 
would have been its attendants, is unquestionable. 
The the Suprenie Wisdom ‘as seen this meet, and 
the Supreme Wisdom capnot gir.” In the same 
letier he writes him; “1 am entered to .the 





Mr. Arnot cultivated a small farth, on the banks | 


taste, and an acquaintance with classical learning. ; 





Hebrew and Natural Philosophy. The Hebrew 
secms to be a very dry and duil study, as well us 
diffieult.” Of the study of Natural Philosophy, he 
speaks more favourably; but complains with the 
eagerness cf. youthful curiosity, of the disproporiion- 
ate length ef the preliminary lectures. 

‘In December 12, 1764, he.writes him, ‘I am in 
health, excepting a kind of melancholy (for which I 


| casnet account),:which has seized.on.my spirits. 


‘During the same sessiun of the College. he 
writes him, March 27. des navi 4764, + | “an 
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in great concern just now fora school When I 
was over last, there was a propessl made by some | 
ptople of these parts to keep one at Gairny-Bridge. 
What it may turnout to, Lcannottell.” “Phe post- | 
script to this letter is remarkable, as it shows his 
extreme delicacy in avoiding any occasion of offen- } 
ding the religious prejudices of his parents. * 1 | 
ask your pardon for the trouble [ have put you to 
by these books I have sent. The fear of a disco- 
very made me choose this method. I have sent 
Shakspeare’s Works, 8 vols, Pope’s Works, 4 vols, 
and Fonieneli’s * Plurality of Worlds.’ 


In March 1765, he wrote an Klegy on the Death 
of Mr. AP Aven, a vespectable Burgher clergyman, 
author of a “ Treatise on the Scripture Types,” 
and * Essiys on Various Subjects,” well known 
in the rcligious world. At the end of the session, 
the scheme of provision, that was planned for him, 
was accomplished; and, during the summer, he 
taurht the school at Gairny-Bridge, near Kinross, 
kept for the education of the chilireu of sume far- 
mers in the neighbourtiood, who allowed Lim his 
board and asimail salary. 

At this place he wrote his beutiful Afonody to the | 
Memory of William Arnot. son of his friend Mr. 
Arnot, a boy of an amiuble disposition, and of very 
promising abilities. The original manuscript 
now lying velore the present writer, is prefaced by 
the following manly letter to Mr. Arnot, dated 
Gaimmy-Bridge, May 29, 1765. “ Walking lately 
by the church-yard at your town, which  in- 
spires a kind of veneration for our ancestors, | was 
struck with these beautiful iines of Mro Gray, ini 
his“ Elegy written ina Country Church yard.” 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


NOTICE TO OUR LITERARY FRIENDS. 

Men of Letters, who have been in the 
habit of writing for this paper, and Gentle- 
men who, in future, may be disposed to as- 
sist the Editor, EARNESTLY ENDEAVOURING 
TO PROMOTE THE BEST INTERESTS OF AMERI- 
cA,are very respectfully requested to impart 
to him that light, without which a solitary in- 
dividual, engaged in a task so arduous, will 
advance darkling, and with ineffectual speed. 
He urges both the Politician, and the Po- 
lite Scholar to come out ** with their lamps 
trimmed and burning.” Guided and cheer- 
ed by the favouring ray, the Editor will 
then ran at full speed towards the goal of 
national utility. 


DUE NOTICE. 


Printers, who exchange papers with the 
Port Folio, and who have stipulated to pay 
the difference in the price, are requested to 
adjust the balance, as soon as possible, 

it is expected by the Editor, that all 
manner of persons, indebted for this Journal 
will remit to him, on, or before the thirtieth 
of December instant, in letters, post puid, the 
amount of his claims. 

As the Edior has repeatedly declared, 


that he never wishes for a Patron, who dis- 








Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once preg..ant with celestial fire. 


“ And immediately I called to mind your son, 
whose memony wili be ever dear unto me; and with 
respect to that place, put the supposition out o: 
doubt. L wrote the most part of th.s poem the same 
day ; which I shallbe very sorvy if you lock upon 
as a piece of fluctery. |b know you are above 
flattery; and if i know any thing of mv own miuc, 
Tam so wo. It is the l.-nguage of the heart. 1] 
think alie m verse and prose the same. ‘Fhe ver- 
sification is irregular, im iinitation of Milton’s Ly- 
CIGAS.”” 


About this time he probably wrote his #/rxis, a 


pastoral; in wiich he ecichiates, uncer the name | 


ot Aumelia, on amizble young woman, the daugh- 
ter of the person with whom he resided at Gairny- 
Bridge, whose modest beauty, and artiess simplici- 
ty. had made dn impression on his susceptible heart. 
She is likewise celebrated under the name of /’cg- 
gy, in a Pastoral Song, to tie tupe of “ The Yel- 
Jow-Hain’d Ladcie,” anda song called Lochieven 
mo more, in imitation of © Lochaber no mere,” 
printed in the * kdinburgh Magazine.” She had 
been for sometime lis scholar; and is new living. 

In the bepmuing of the session of the College, 
1764-1766, ie becaise a Student ot Divinity, as ap- 
p ars by Mr Arno’s lever to him, dated Portmouk, 
Nov. 21, 1766, in weich he * congratulates him 
on bis undertaking a second degree of prebation, 
and wisi:cs im the best success, us you have,” he 


says, * one of the best subjects for excrcising your | 


getnus, and giving proof of your talents.” And 
a os,“ Lhepe, if opportunity be given, to have an 
o avo leaf of any remarkables I can co.lect on it, 
"lwixt this aud your return. You’il undoubtedly 


continues his subscription, during a current 
vear; as each number of the Port Folio is re- 
gularly paged, and obviously a part of avo- 
lume, whoever, from choice, caprice, orcare- 
lessness, abandons it, before i be completed, 
and neglects to provide for the regular re- 
mittance of six dollars, the .ditoi’s annual 
fee, so far fiom patron:zmg, actually in- 


2 eee 


jures him to that amount. No person, 


therefore, can be credited in our books, 
Nor is this 


for a mozety of his subscription. 


an imperious, or unreasonable exaction. 
Let any Gentleman, disgusted by the prin- 
ciples, or the style of this paper, relinquish it 
at the close of a year, and though the Edi- 
tor may feel and regret the loss of a Fricnd, 
he will not complain of the injustice of a 
Patron. But every subscriber is pledged 
for one year’s payment, and the transmis- 
sion of his name to the Editor, would be 
considered as a bond for six dollars, be- 
For, to con- 


ee 


i fore any equitable tribunal. 
clude this ungrateful topic playfully, it is 
our duty to declare to every courteous 
reader, with the honest French commissary 
in STrRNE, that © the Revenues are not to 
fall short, through your fickleness.” 

In future, no notice willbe taken of any 
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know the form of such exercises. and accordingly 
you "ll be come your best.” The success of his 


theological exercises is not known, 

In ine Summer 1766, he quitted the school at 
Garriy-Brid;, for one ata plece called Forest- 
Mili. near Alioa, m Clackmannanshire. in which 
he appe.rs to heve met with less encouragement 
than he capectcd. 

[To be Coniinued. } 


distant applications for the Port Felio,| 
unless they be accompanied by the cash. 
On the fcurgh of January 1806, No I, of 
the Port Folio, will be the initial paper of 
a NEW SERIES, published weckly, in the 
Magazine style, without any augmentation 


to quicken the spirit of Industry in him. 

self; and, conscious of their power, though 

uneffectedly diffident of his own, he will 

call to his literary associates with the 
Paulo MAJORA canamus 

of an aspiring Roman. 





MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

In the April of the year 1803, the Edi- 
tor wrote and caused to be printed and pub. 
lished, in this paper, the subsequent para. 
graph, 

A Democracy is scarce'y tolerable at 
any period of national history. Its omens 
are always sinister, and its powers are un- 
propitious, | With all the lights of kxpe. 
rience, blazing before our eyes, it is im- 
possible not to discern the futility of this 
formof government. It was weak and 
wicked in Athens. It was bad in Sparta, 
and worse in Rome. It has been tried in 
France, and has terminated in despotism, 
it was tried in England, and rejected with 
the utmost loathing and abhorrence. It is 
on its trial here, and the issue wili be civil 
war, desolation, 


a 


and anarchy. No wise 
man but discerns its imperfections, no good 
man but shudders at its miseries, no honest 
man but proclaims us fraud, and no brave 
man but draws h's sword against its force, 
The institution of a scheme of polity, so 
radically contemptil te mG VICIOUS, isa me- 
morable example of what the villiany of 
some men can devise, the folly of others 
receive, and both establish, in despite of 
Reason, Keflection; and Sensation. 

On the Fourth of July, in the same year, 
the Grand Inquest for the city of’ Phila- 
delplhia, mace a presentment of the above 
paragraph as an inflammatory and seditious 
libel, aud a bill of indictment, conformably 
to the above presentment, was found the 
same day. 


aAnNOA 
© WO, 


During the vears 1 and 1804, and 
until the November of 1805, the trial of 
this indictment was postponed, ‘although’ 
the editor was promptly, alertly and con- 
stantly on his defence.’ “At length, after 
a long s umber inthe rocking, cradle of the 
law’s delay, the ** convenient season” came, 
the prosecution revived, ‘and, at a court of 
nisi prius, Judges Yeates and Smich_ presi- 
ding, ‘he trial of the indictment commen- 
ced on Friday, the 28th of Noy« mber and 
terminated on Monday the 2dof December, 
when after a very strict scruiny by the 
Attorney General, into the supposed deme- 
rits of the paregraph in question and after 
a most energetic and eloquent defence 
by* Mess. INGeRsoLe and HopKinson, the 


“es 


*Wuuiirttam Lewis bsq' end Wiritam Mrks- 
pita Esq. were atso counsel for the editor. But 








of price, and with an increase of materials, 
spirit, and vigour. ‘Lhe Editcr will ther 











attempt to raise the Genius of others, and 





an established rule of the ceurt, interdicting the 
speech of more than two on the™Same side, pre- 
vented the exercise of therm snlen td tater’ rm bis 
Moehaif, Diese geniicamen dud collected tue a 
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defendant’s counsel, the jury, under the di- 
rection of the court, who charged them, in 
a spirit of great impartiality, returned a 
prompt and unanimous verdict of NOT 
GUILTY. 

Delighted with so honourable an issue of 
this ungracious process, the Editor would 


tions of a mind frank and fervid, if he did 
not thus publicly express his gratitude to 
the gentlemen, by whose ardour of friend- 
ship, zeal of patriotism, and professional 
skill, he was brilliantly and vigorously 
defended. 

To the court for their benignity and pa- 
tience during the trial, and for their charge, 
at its close. 

To the Attorney General for the temper 
and urbanity, with which he managed the 
prosecution; and to an unbiassed jury for 
a verdict, not less grateful to the Editor, 
than honourable to themselves. 

In the technical language of the law, 
jurors are saluted as *‘ good men and ¢trwe.” 
This phrase, hackneyed by ordinary usage, 
the editor selects, on this occasion, as the 
most descriptive he could draw from the 


to designate the honest and candid = indivi- 
duals who compose the ensuing list, and 
who rescued him from any injurious effects 
of a party persecution, 


James Mc. Atpin, Foreman. 
James Davenport, 
Benjamin Lodor, 
Richard Smith, 
Jacob Hamm, 
Henry Haas, 
Jacob Stein, 
Jacob Minick, 
John Lodor, 
Jacob Rapp, 

John Keyser, 
Jacob Ort, Junior. 


In the next number o* the Port-Folio, 
the history of this prosecution will be more 
copiously pursued, and certain collateral 
circumstances and comments will be intro- 
duced, calculated to reflect light upon the 
temper of the times, and the genius of a 
commonwealth. Anaccurate-report of the 
rial is likewise preparing. 

Thus far, the editor has been triumphant 
n his warfare with Democracy, a fiend 

ore horrible than any that the imagination 
f the classical poets ever conjured up 
rom “*the vasty deep” of their Pagan hell. 

Tristius haud illis monstrum, nec szxvior ulla 

Pestis et ira Defim Stygiis sese extulit undis. 


es 





aterials for a defence to which they were not only 
imnlated by personal friendship and_ political at- 
ichment, but by a well founded conviction that the 
tor was guiltless of the facts charged in the in- 


THE PORT FOLTO. 


FROM THE LONDON COURIERs 
OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 

Alderman Combe has revived the custom, which 
formerly prevailed among the great London brew- 
ers, of entertaining their most illustrious guests, 
even majesty itself, in their Brewhouse, and in the 
piain nomely way, such as the place affords. The 
last entertainment of the kimd took place yesterday 
at the worthy alderman’s brewhouse, cuastle-street. 
Long-acre, and honoured by the presence of their 
royal highness the duke and duchess of York, the 
duke of Cambridge, and several other distinguished 
personages. 

The dinner, according to the strict custom, onght 
to consist only of beaf-steaks and porter: but yes- 
terday, in compliment to the royal guests, fish were 
introduced. As the principal gratification consists 
in the simplicity of the fare and its cookery, con- 
trasted with the refinement of high. life. the foilow- 
ing account may prove interesting. The stocker, 
or man that attends the fires of the brewhouse, is 
the cook upon the occasion. He was dressed in a 
White cap and jacket, and five of the finest rumps of 
beef which the market could afford, cut into steaks, of 
which he dressed a sufficient quantity, for the com- 
pany, in the following manner: the flat piece of iron 
which he uses for breaking the cinders, is polished 
very clean, 1s put upon the fire, and the steaks are 
laid upon it to be broiled. He has a picce of iron 
in the shape of an horse-shoe, with which he turns 





‘health, said it was the first meat she had ate these 


porter, stout, and ale, in wooden mugs. 


the steaks; aud when they are done, he takes them 
off with a wooden shovel. 
the common brewhouse, near the fire, and several 
hop-sacks were nuiled up on the othcr side, to keep 
off the wind. The table-cloth also consisted of 
some hop-sacks nailed to the table. A wooden 
trencher was laid for each guest, with a piece of 
bread upon it, and a common knife, and a silver fork. 
There were also upon the table. 

4 wooden bowls full of sallad. 

6 ditto cucumbers. 
12 ditto raw obions. 

6 ditto pickled onions. 
12 small ditto of salt. 


At five o'clock the company sat down to dinner 
in the following order:— 
Alderman Combe in the chair. 

On his l-fi. On his right, 
Duchess of York. Lady Ann Fitzroy. 
Duke of Cambridge. Duke of York. 

Mr. Sheridan. Mrs. Combe. 
Miss Combee Sir John Shelly. 
Mr. Stepney. Mr. Page. 

Miss I’. Combe. Mrs. Page. 

&e. Ke. Miss Page, &c. 

Mr. Harvey Combe, junr. Vice-President. 
Several dishes of turbot and saimon-trout were 
first served up. Next succeeded the beef-steaks, 
served up. dressed as we have described, and served 
in the following manner: the moment they were 
taken off by the Stoker with his wooden shovel, a 
man belonging to the brewhouse, who assisted him, 
carried it to the chairman, who cutting out the centre 
piece of the steak, handed it on a pewter plate as hot 
as it could be held to each guest—The greatest 
luxuries ever served upon a table could not afford 
more gratification. Her royal highness the Duchess 
of York, who has been in a very delicate state o! 


fifteen mooths past. and she never enjoyed a dinner 
more. The beverage upon the table consisted of 
After din- 
her the company viewed the whole of the premises. 
The party then adjourned to the worthy alderman’s 
house, in Russell-street, Bloomsbury, which, in the 
luxury and elegance of the preparations and enter- 
tamment provided, formed a striking contrast with: 
the homely scene, whic!) they just visited. A most 
sumptuous cold collation was served up, and foi- 
lowed with a most delicious desert. The royui 











iciment, 


The table was Jaid in | 
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highness was in excellent spirits, and, with her usual 
affability expressed much pleasure at the attention 
paid to her. 
Written when the female fashion of wearing 
pads first came in vogue. 
In the coy age of chaste Queen Bess, 
The sex preserv’d deccrum ; 
But now, eccentric in the dress 
They carry all before ’em. 


THE WISH ENJOY’D, BY H. REPTON, ESQ. 
Se damp my cat besides the hill, 
‘The bees have ceas’d to sooth my ear; 
The willewy brook that turns the mill, 
Is turn’d to please the miller near. 


The swallew, hous’d beneath my thatch, 
Bedaubs my windows from her nest; 
Instead of pilgrims at my latch, 
Beggars and thieves disturb my rest. 


From out the ivy at my door 
Earwigs and snails are ever crawling ; 
Lucy now spins and sings no more, 
Because the hungry brats are squalling. 


To village church, with priestly pride, 
In vain rhe potming spire is given; 
Lucy, with Wese: for ber guide, 
Has found a sherter way to Heaven. 
Gilbert Wakefield, has described Pope as a poe 
for delicacy of feeling, for accuracy of judgment 
poignancy of wit, urbanity of humour, vivacity o 
fancy, discernment of human character, solemnity 
of pathos, pregnancy of sentiment, rectitude of 
taste, comprehensive diction, melodious numbers 











party retired at half past ten o’clock. Her royal 





and dignified morality without a rival in ancient or 
mocern times. 

Wakefield has likewise candidly appreciafed the 
literary character of Edmund Burke, and describes 
some of his works as illuminated with all the 
splindour of philosophic truth, wich all the en- 
chanting extravagances of the brightest fancy, 
with the spangles ef metaphor, with the corrusca- 
tions of wit, and the blaze of eloquence, and he 
characterizes this great Orator and Statesman, as 
well versed in the writings of the great luminaries 
of antiquity, and comparable, asa man of exube- 
rant imagination and splendid eloquence to the no- 
blest of them ail. 

There are some men wnose heads are so oddly 
turned, that though they are uiter strangers to the 
common occurrences of life, they are able to dis- 
corer uit sex of a cockle, or describe the venera- 
tion of a mile i ail its circumstances. They are 
so little versed in the world, that they scarce know 
a horse from an ox 3 but at the same time will tell 
you with a great deal of gravity, that a flea is a 
rhinoceros, and a snail an hermaphrodite. 1 have 
known one of these whimsical philosophers, who 
has set a greater value upon a Coilection of spiders, 
than he would upona Hock of sheep, and has sold 
his coat off his back, to purcitase a tarantula. 

ADDISON, 
IMITATION OF HORACE, Opzx 38, Boox 1. 
I hate, O Boy, these Persian robes, 
These artificial crowns displease me 
Where’er the liagering r.s's stay, 
No more with imitations teize me. 


I wish that round my brews alone 

The simple myrtle thou wouldst twine, 
It suits thee pouring fur-h and I 

Who drink beneat’: the trellis’d vine. 


A late Vermont paper, contains an account of 


the * Cure of St. Vitus’s Dance, by Ca:vinism,” 
instead of Galvinism. 
ot. Vitus’s Dance, many an aillicted sinner 


If Calvinism could cure the 


** Would work, like Christians undisse:nbling 
** Salvation out with fear and tremb!ir fag 
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ON A MERRY, BUT POOR WOMAN, 


Tho’ Margarets fortune was but bad, 

While living, she was never sad; 

But, when Death struck the fatal blow, 

She was, alas! a Peg too low. 

Bards call themselves a heavenly race, 
Topers find heaven in wine; 

We truly boast, whe love the chace, 
An origin divine. 

The deities all hunters are ; 
Great Jove, who spends his life 

In hunting of the willing fair, 
Is hunted by his wife. 

Then come and wake the drowsy morn, 
Wile the swift game we flow ; 

The feather’d throng and tuneful horn 
Sha!l join the hunter’s hollow. 


Gay Bacchus on the tun, that hack, 
Toasts for view hollows gives, 

Whik Mercury with his Bow street pack 
Scours heaven to hunt for theives, 
Bold Mars, a blood hound, hunts for fame, 

Nor till its latest brearh, 
Will he e’er leave the pan‘ing game, 
But comes in at the death. 
Then come, &e. 


Diana in her sacred grove 
Saw rash Ac.ecn near, 
And though she seem'd to scorn his love, 
She took him for her deer. 
Yet vex’d to think this hint so sly, 
On the fool she could not pass, 
From his own hounds she made him fly, 
And kill'd him for an ass. 
Ther conie, &c. 


Great Juno, wretched, restless fair, 
On jealous fury bent, 

Still in full cry is hun:ing Care, 
And stillon a wrong scent. 
Indeed, the fair oft mount their nag, 
By hun:ing madness struck, 

And if Actzon wasa sta-, 
Poor Vulcan was a buck. 
‘Then come, &c. 


The following classical Imitations are certainly 


very new, and, we think, tolerably neat. 
PARAPHRASE 
Hor. Ove 16, I.1n. 2. 


The sailor, when rude tempests roar, 
And wintry Boreas blows ; 

When no star guides him to the shore 
Peiitions for repose. 


The Thracian warrior fierce in fizht 
W hose breast no mercy knows; 
The Mede, renown’d for quiver bright, 
Petitions for repose. 


That rest nor gems nor shining gold, 
Nor castly robes can bind, 

Nor can the victcr’s rod withhekd 
The tumults of the mind. 


But happy he, who lives at ease, 
Concenied with his mite, 

No cares by day dis urb his peace 
No fears his rest by night. 


Why fly we then from place te place? 
f Why seek we rest in vain. 
Care follows still with certain pace 
Ana stili distracts the brain. 


It mounts the vessel's brazen s des, 
Leaves the iles\ sag veh.una, 

Amois he rapid horsemen rides 
And far outstri; sche wind. 


\ 
Drive from your mind each future care, 
The present j Wemure, 
And teniper, with a smiling air, 
The ills you cannot Cure. 


Some fall untimely, other live 
Who tly wish to die; 
And the days Jove to (he¢ may give, 
To me he may deny. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 








Where Ists winds her glassy stream, 


Immersed in thought I stray, 


Proud if an honour'd prince esteem 


The Poet’s artless lay. 


Though smiling Fortune still on thee 


Her choicest favour pours; 


Content with mediocri-y 


l envy not thy stores. 
=— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[From the “ Petit Censeur.”’] 
L’AUTOMNE. 


Qv’vn autre chante le printemps 
Et les fleurs cont i] se couronre; 
Leur éclat flatte moins les sens 


Que la richesse de l"automne: 


Ses fruits parent micux nos jardins, 
Que les fleurs au printemps écloses ; 
Moi. pour un seul de ses raisins, 


Je donnerais toutes les roses. 


De l’ardeur des brilans étés 

C'est Pautomne qui nous soulage; 
Mais, pour en jouir. Ics cités 
N‘ont pas les charmes du village: 
C’est 1a, qu’un soir, au coin du feu 
Craignant d’effrayer |’innocence, 
L'amour créa maint petit jeu, 


Qui rend heureux par penitence. 


En vain l"automne est la saison 


Que chérit la mélancolie; 


Ai’ smour, comme a ia Raison, 

Plait une douce réverie. 

Les champs déserts, les prés sans fleurs, 
Ces feu lies, vains jouets d’Ecle, 

‘Tout semble dire aux tendres cers: 

+ Aimez, aimez, le temps s‘envoic.” 


Al! profitons de ces beaux jours 
On Vaucomne offre a la folie 


Veodangcuses en pipons cour's, 
Vencancctees darboutlles de lies 
‘3 . rere? : bi-, ‘wore 
C’est u imabic 4 vor; 
On in ©: Von S'attrape; 


Quand Vepous s cnivre au pressoir, 
La femme va mordre a la grappe. 


Sil est un réveil plein d’appas, 
C’est d’entencre le cor qu? sonne: 
Les cheurs de Gluck be valent pas 
Les cris d’une meute qui donne. 
Quel beau moment, quand }a forét, 
Du joyeux hallaii* résonne! 

Vient ensuite un diner partait : 
C’est l’appétit qui l’assaisonne. 


C’en est fait: 4 Pomard, je veux 
Avoir au moins une cabane, 

Sur un coteau déiicicux, 

Ciber 2 Bacchus. cher a Diane: 
De ces dieux. partout, ma maison 
Offrira Laimabie peinture, 

Sauf lalcéve, ot certain fripon 
Sera toujours en miniature. 


JE M’EN RIS. 


Je me ris du philosophe 

Qui régente Punivers; 

En ricannant, j'apostrophe 

Les grands fa'seurs de grands vers; ¥* 
Leurs esprits 
De grand prix, 

Nous ont fait, par leurs chefs-d’evvres, 

Avaler trop de couleuvres: —~ 

Au diable eux et leurs écrits. 











* C’est le cri et la fanfare qui annoncent que le ceri 
est sur ses fins. 


Je me ris de la Fortune, 
La yaité vant mieux gue I’or: 
‘Trop de grandeur importune ; 
L’esprit perd son libre essor. 
Le matin, 
Plume en main, 
Sans sunger que le temps m’use, 
Je m’amuse . 
De ma muse, 
En forgeant joyeux refrain. 


Je risde la vaillantise, 

Sans pourtant craindre la mort; 

Et je dis avec franchise, 

Que celui qui tue a tort. 
Graces aux Dieux, 
J’aime mieux 

Aux étres donner la vie ; 

Car la gloiré que j’envie 

Est de faire des heureux. 


Je me ris souvent des belles, 
Et j'adore les Amours: 
Ces petits dieux ont des ailes, 
C'est pour voltiger toujours. 
Dans mes vers, 
De travers, 
Célébrant la plus jolie, 
Je dis avec la folie: 
“ ‘Pout change dans I’univers.”’ 


Je me ris des grandes tables, 
Couvertes d’excellens mets, 
Et de ces vins délectables 
Que nous vanteni les gourmets. 
Peu d’amis, 
Bien unis, 
Que franche gaité rassemble 
Dinant et riant ensemble, 
Voila le vrai paradis. 


Je me ris des alchimistes, 
Je me ris des médecins ; 
Je me ris des parodistes, 
Et de leurs couplet mailins. 
Je me ris— 
Je me ris 
Des méchans et de lenvie, 
Et je veux passer ma vie 
Avec les jeux et les ris. 


Je me ris de bien des choses, 
Dont s’enivrent les humains. 
Evitons, pour bonnes causes, 
De choquer les gens chagrins. 
Traic d’esprit, : 
Dont on rit, 
Qui vole de bouche en bouche, 
Peut faire qu'un auteur couche 
Autre part que dans son lit. 


THE SURGEON AND SATIRIST, AN EPIGRAM, 


~ Jack often boasts his healing art, 
And shakes his head at Will. 
Will zaily cries I probe the heart, 
Who shews the greater skiil? 


But should both Jack and \Vill succeed, 
W hich neitner can insure; 

Their woc!.! patietts first must bleed, 
Or not expect a cure, 
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